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Relief Legislation in Iowa," by John L. Gillin. Of these studies it is 
necessary to consider only the last three. 

Mr. Briggs presents a very good brief summary of social legislation 
in Iowa from 1838 to 1913, with special emphasis upon the last sixteen 
years, which began with the code of 1897. In this monograph there is 
no attempt to discuss the general conditions which stimulated the 
legislation which he records; his study is chronological rather than 
interpretative. 

Of the 61 pages of Mr. Haynes's study of child-labor legislation in 
Iowa only 31 pages deal with conditions and legislation in Iowa. This 
study is drawn largely from secondary sources, a fact which applies even 
to a considerable extent to the part concerned with Iowa. But the facts 
are apparently well selected and clearly presented. 

Professor Gillin's study of poor-relief legislation shows much more 
originality, though it is based on a more extensive work on the same 
subject by the same writer. Besides containing a good, brief account 
of legislation so far enacted, it presents an excellent argument for district 
almshouses to supplant the present county 7 almshouse system. 

All three of these monographs are to be commended for the large 
proportion of space given to very concrete suggestions for improvements 
in the types of legislation which they discuss. This fact gives them a 
marked local value. In common with the other studies in this volume 
they may be useful as convenient sources of information regarding data 
which are not sufficiently available. Teachers and other workers in 
these fields would profit materially if other states would adopt the Iowa 
idea of "applied history." 

L. L. Bernard 

University of Missouri 



Industrial Conditions among Negroes in St. Louis. By William 
August Crossland. (Studies in Social Economics. Edited 
by the Faculty of the School of Social Economy of Wash- 
ington University, Vol. I, No. 1.) St. Louis, Mo., 1914. Pp. 
ix+123. $0.75 net. 
This study, largely statistical, follows the general lines adopted in 
several monographs on the negro in northern cities which have appeared 
in recent years, although it deals only with industrial facts and contains 
only a moderate amount of interpretative discussion. Despite its 
southern aspect, St. Louis shows much the same conditions as those 
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found by Dr. Dubois in Philadelphia, by Dr. Haynes in New York, and 
by Mr. Daniels in Boston. There is the same superabundance of low- 
grade labor, and there are the same obstacles to advancement in skilled 
trades, including open or tacit opposition from the trade unions. Negroes 
are losing ground as barbers and waiters where they were once strong. 
The Pullman car service where the negro has little competition offers 
no hope of advancement and is attracting a diminishing number of the 
race. As chauffeurs negroes have found a new and apparently promising 
field, but it is doubtful whether they will hold it. On the face of the 
figures a fairly good showing is made for the negro business man, but a 
closer examination of Mr. Crossland's figures reveals the fact that it is 
restaurants, saloons, poolrooms, and groceries, lines of business in which 
the patronage is largely or exclusively colored, which are the largest 
items on the list. Mr. Crossland agrees with most recent investiga- 
tors in holding that race discrimination is not diminishing. The colored 
professional man, for instance, has little chance for practice outside the 
members of his own race. Therefore in St. Louis as elsewhere the race 
is forced back upon its own resources. There can be little dissent from 
Mr. Crossland's conclusions that the negro must learn to depend upon 
himself, must develop wise and efficient leadership, and must acquire 
the spirit of active co-operation. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 
Indiana University 

Art in Education and Life. By Henry Davies, Ph.D. Columbus, 
Ohio: Adams & Co., 1914. i2mo, pp. xii+334. 

Forbidding as the Puritan made religion, still more uninviting has 
the author made art. "A plea for the more systematic culture of the 
sense of beauty" is a combination of Rooseveltian platitudes and Rus- 
kinian didacticisms without the force or pith of T.R. or the rhetoric or 
clarity of Ruskin. The English would do credit to Hashimura Togo, 
the typography to a parental school press, but the pedagogy is pure 
Yalensian, even to Professor Ladd's introduction. 

In these materialistic days, who would not take kindly to art when 
he learns: "Illusion is still the largest part of art: human creation is, 
in one sense, always petrifaction" ? It logically follows that "it is the 
fine arts that reveal more clearly than anything else the meaning of life. 
In the absence of these arts, life is sordid and mean. With them, none 
need go through life a slave to ignorance or selfishness, or blind to its 
meaning." Witness our Fifth Avenue private galleries! 



